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A FEW WORDS TO OUR READERS. 


In all sincerity, we wish that the new year, upon which 


“we are just entering, may prove a truly prosperous and 


happy one to all our readers. But whether it will so prove 
depends very much upon the recipients of our good wishes. 
There is only one way to true happiness in this world. and 
that is to be found in a prompt, faithful and earnest discharge 
of all the duties which lie in life’s pathway,—with a filial 
trust in the good Father above, and a daily desire to know 


_and do His will. Such a trust and desire will bring cheer- 


~—. 





fulness and make even heavy burdens light,—all duties pleas- 
ant. The poet has truly said,— 


The cross, if rightly borne, shall be 
No burden, but support to thee 


We wish we could sit down and talk with the nearly two 
thousand teachers in our state, and lead them to feel how 
much their own happiness and that of nearly one hundred 
thousand youth depends upon the manner and spirit with 
which they perform the duties devolving upon them. These 
Vou. XII, 
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youth will, from day to day, assemble in the school-houses 
which dot the hill sides and vallevs of our state and become 
the constant recipients of influences which will be felt for 
good or ill, not only during the school term, but through all 
of future life. What a responsibility rests upon the teacher 
and how earnestly should he seek for that wisdom which 
cometh from above, and which alone can be suflicient for his 
enlightenment and support. 

‘Teacher,—we wish you joy and success in your noble 
work. Do not forget that you are daily and hourly working 
on immortal minds—moulding and shaping them. “If we 
work upon marble it will perish. If we work upon brass, 
time will efface it. If we rear temples they will crumble to 
the dust. But if we work upon immortal minds, if we imbue 
them with high principles, with the just fear of God and love 
of their fellow men, we engrave on those tablets something 
which no time ca _ efface, but which _ Ill brighten and bright- 
en to all eternity.” Go to your work with an earnest and 
sympathising heart. Labor to do good. Labor prayerfully, 
hopefully, patiently, cheerfully. Do not trouble yourself 
about the results. It is yours to toil on and sow the good 
seed. If you are only true to duty you need not be disheart- 
ened thou » you see no immediate fruits of your efforts. 
Take encouragement from these words of the poet :— 

“Let us toil on; the work we leave behind us, 
Though incomplete, God’s hand will yet embalm 

And use in some way: and the news will find us 
In heaven above, and sweeten endless calm.” 

What though you labor in a remote district with but few 
pupils and with little or no external encouragement,—be not 
dispirited. If you may be the instrument of leading one 
pupil up into a higher and purer atmosphere, and inspiring 
him with a true spirit for manly effort, your labors will not be 
in vain. Do not forget that in a few years the children under 
your training will, if they live, become men and women. It 
is yours so to guide and influence them that they may be- 
come better men and better women through your influences. 
Be true to yourself—true to God, and true to the best interests 
of your pupils, and you will experience, what we so cordially 
wish you,—A Happy New Year. 

















An Error, and a Suggestion. 


AN ERROR, AND A SUGGESTION. 


We have always felt that there was danger of introducing 
too many branches of study into our common schools,—and 
the teacher is often tempted, not to say compelled,—by the 
pressure of parents, either to allow pupils to attend to some 
of the higher branches to the neglect of tie elementary, or, 
still more frequently, to advance to higher classes more rap- 
idly than they ought. We recently visited a schoo: ia which 
most of the scholars were reading in the first class or highest 
reader, when they were not really qualified to read in a book 
two grades lower. Asa reasonable consequence many of the 
words were misscalled, and blunders were constantly made. 
The whole subject and the mode of its presentation were 
above the comprehension of the pupils and the exercise was 
really a profitless one. We ventured to express our opinion 
to the teacher. She not only received it kindly but remarked 
that it accorded with hers, and that she had violated her own 
convictions in order to gratify the wishes of the parents. 
And such is the fact in a multitude of cases. Parents are 
often instruamental,—unconsciously, of course, of wronging 
their children and doing the school an injustice. Itis not a 
benefit but an injury to have a child attending to studies 
beyond his years or capacity. 

While we would discountenance the too rapid advance of 
pupils into higher classes or studies,—and also deprecate the 
introduction of numerous branches,—we would urge school 
visitors and teachers to see that pupils are instructed in rela- 
tion to some of the duties which they will be required to 
perform when they become citizens. We would have them 
know who may vote in town, state or national elections,— 
who are eligible to the several offices and what the incum- 
bent duties are, etc., etc. It might be well if the pupils in 
our higher schools should be required, occasionally, to go 
through with the form of an election, (district, town, state or 
national) having as candidates some of their. own number; 
to avoid all partisan feeling or spirit. Might it not prove 
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quite a useful lesson for an hour once or twice in a term. 
We feel that pupils might and should be taught quite a 
variety of useful and practical lessons,—such as will be 
truly valuable to them when they become citizens. In con- 
nection with the proposed plan the teacher may find an op- 
portunity to impress upon his pupils the importance of per- 
forming, when of age, faithfully, all the duties of citizenship, 
and cause them to feel that it is not only a privilege, but a 
duty, to take part in the election of all to whom are intrusted 
the management of public affairs whether in the school dis- 
trict, town, state or nation. Can not and ought not teachers 
to do more in this direction? 





HOW NOT TO FAIL. 


“ I should n’t think that he knew how to fail.” Such was 
the remark of a little girl in the Primary School, concerning 
a classmate who was much at the head of his half of the 
class, and who “was always sure to get up two as often as 
he got down one.” It was a simple remark, yet thoughtfully 
made by the little primarian, though soon forgotten. It im- 
pressed us at the time, as a text fruitful of thought; the more 
we have reflected upon the brief expression, the more it has 
grown, until we have felt constrained to write it down, and 
to ask others to think of it with us. 

Not to know how to fail is a sublime ignorance, possessed 
by the heroes of antiquity, by the fortune-builders in business, 
by great generals on battle-fields. Our own profession is not 
wanting in illustrious examples of men and women with 
whom success has ever been a foregone conclusion. With 
them duty and doing are one. How difficulties vanish before 
such minds! They remind us of a business man walking 
with firm and rapid step along a crowded sidewalk ; all seem 
most anxious to turn out, right and left, to let him pass. We 
remember to have heard the question asked of a young man, 
during a recitation on the “ Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing,” what he would do, if he should find himself in a school 
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which he could not govern,—* That is not a supposeable casé,” 
was the prompt reply. 

To admire success in others is one thing; to ensure it in 
ourselves is quite another. ‘To give a hint or two upon a few 
of what seem to us to be among the essentials of success, is 
the object of this article. It is not intended to be exhaustive 
of the subject. We use the second person and the “ imper- 
ative mode,” not by way of “command” but of “ exhorta- 
tion,” or rather, because this form is most convenient for us. 

To a young teacher just entering the profession, with high 
motives and expectations, and an ambition to succeed and 
excel, we would say : 

1. Never allow yourself to expect or fear a failure. Armed 
with good scholarship and a good understanding of what 
you propose to do, and above all, and at all times, with good 
common sense, enter upon your work with the modest assur- 
ance of one who knows what he is to do and whereof he 
affirms. Hear all and see all that is said and done; deliber- 
ate carefully, but act promptly and with that decision, in first 
cases, which shall suprise and disarm those who are disposed 
to criticize, and damp any who would defy. ‘To do this at all 
times you must study and mature well your own plans; the 
time and manner of each recitation must be matter of fore- 
thought, not of accident or exigency. Study the principles 
of discipline and their relation to reward and punishment, 
not with reference to the boy who snapped the last spit-ball, 
much to your annoyance, or who is just penciling “ Anony- 
mous,” on his slate as he watches for your fruitless search, 
but with reference to youthful human nature in general; then 
you will be at liberty to take time for the study of these in- 
dividual cases and to assign to them their proper places and 
penalties. As in military, so in school life, the world knows 
no criterion but success. Make success a duty, then, and 
be ashamed of yourself, as you may be assured your friends 
will be of you, if you fail. 

2. Study daily the lessons which you are to teach. Read 
this sentence again, and then write with pen and ink in your 
note-book, “J will study daily the lessons which Iam to teach.” 
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This may seem a small matter, and hardly deserving the 
space on these pages, but, if we mistake not, more teachers 
fail from its neglect than from any other one cause. It mat- 
ters not how learned you may be, or how many times you 
have taught the same lesson; we still say, study it. It need 
not take long, but go over it; refresh your mind with the best 
method of presenting it; get fresh illustrations in which you 
will be interested as well as the class; get yourself interested 
as the best way and the only way of having them interested. 
How many scoldings about failures in lessons, and how many 
failures themselves, and how many long lines of boys and 


” would 


girls stopping after school “to make up their failures, 
disappear, if all teachers went to their classes fully prepared 
and fresh on- every lesson. Would not better justice be 
sometimes done if the pupils used the ratan instead of the 
teacher? 

If we may be personal without being personal, we may say 
that we have now in mind a teacher, who, despite early litera- 
ry disadvantages, has acquired, and most justly, too, a repu- 
tation for thorough and successful teaching which few have 
equaled, and which we all might covet, and whose success, 
we think, lies very much in the fact that every evening finds 
him with his text-books, dictionaries, gazetteers, and cyclo- 
peedias around him, in preparation for the next day, supple- 
menting the whole with an hour or two of choice reading on 
science, history, or general literature, from the best authors. 

We hope that we may not be thought dictatorial, or as 
playing too much the “schoolmaster,” particularly as we in- 
clude ourselves among the number for whose special benefit 
this topic is written upon, if we ask our readers to take out 
their note-books and read again very carefully the line just 
written there. 

3. Meditate on your calling. By this we do not mean to 
advise you to dream; far otherwise. What we recommend 
is that you sit down occasionally and introspect. Reéxamine 
your own motives, feelings, purposes; talk with yourself, and 
let the soliloquy be frank and honest. 
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“Nor let soft slumber close your eyes 
Before you’ve recollected thrice 
The train of actions thro’ the day.” 

You may have been a teacher some years. Do you remem- 
ber the sacredness associated in your mind with the office 
before you entered it? You dwelt upon its responsibilities 
until your best preparation seemed whoily inadequate. You 
saw the intellectual culture and moral character of children 
placed in your hands, with what parental solicitude and confi- 
dence. You saw young men and young women going forth 
to the duties of life and bearing the impress of your mind 
and character, and you thanked God that you were permitted 
to have part in so great a work, and your prayer was, “ Give 
me now wisdom and knowledge.” You reflected on the 
feelings of parents in entrusting the highest interests of their 
children to your care, and you determined that their confi- 
dence should never be disappointed. Waywardness, or dull- 
ness, or deformity, you knew were felt more keenly by parents 
than they could possibly be by you; and instead of magni- 
fying and aggravating them, you determined to unite your 
sympathy with theirs, and to be most happy when you could 
relieve or reform. 

Now, in the daily and yearly routine of the schooi-room, 
with the pressure of ever-recurring and never-ending duties, 
with the petty annoyances and the grave offences, is it not 
possible that you have sometimes forgotten your “first iove,” 
and that you have come down upon a lower level where 
grosser materials are wrought into grosser products? ‘That 
such should be the case is not strange. [t would be far 
stranger if you should not find yourself oftentimes falling, in 
purpose and motive, below your own standard. You say 
and do things to children under your charge, which you 
would not wish said and done to your own brother and sister, 


or, if you are a parent; to your own child. 

Meditate, then, on these things. ‘Talk with each day at 
its close, and with yourself, and we would reverently add, 
commune, in acknowledgment and in prayer with Him from 
whom cometh “every good gift and every perfect,” and imi- 
tate, wherein you may, the spirit and example of Him who 
is the Great ‘l'eacher. Cuas. Hutreuins. 
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COMPOSITION. 


Ir there is any truth in the idea that we should teach the 
young those things which they will have occasion to use in 
after life, there is no subject that more prominently commends 
itself to our consideration than that of “writing composition.” 
We need waste no words to prove that it has not heretofore 
received merited attention. ‘The mere fact that a very large 
number of teachers manifest neither interest nor tact in 
teaching this branch, is in itself conclusive proof that they 
themselves were not properly trained. 

How small, comparatively, the number of those who can 
write a good letter,—good in all respects,—and yet how large 
the number of those to whom the ability so to write would 
prove not only a great convenience, but a great benefit. We 
believe that compusition may and should receive far more 
attention in our schools than is now given to it,—and no 
pupil should be considered as properly educated who can not 
write a good letter, or prepare a communication on any com- 
mon subject. 

We have previously given some hints on this subject—and 
called attention to sentence-making as an elementary exer- 
cise,—the teacher giving merely a word as the basis for the 
same. It will be a useful exercise, in advance of this, to place 
several words upon the blackboard, and to ask the pupils to 
see how many different sentences they can compose,—and 
have each sentence contain all the words. Let us suppose 
the following words are designated: morning, scholar, lesson, 
improve, diligent, properly:—and that one pupil writes the 
following sentences: “ ‘The diligent scholar will properly im- 
prove the morning hours in studying his lesson. The lesson 
was well learned by the diligent scholar who was disposed 
properly to improve the early hours of the morning. 

In the morning the diligent scholar will properly improve 
his time in studying his lesson. 

The morning lesson wis properly attended to by the dili- 
gent scholar who wished to improve his privileges. 
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The diligent scholar will arise early in the morning and 
improve the time in learning the lesson that he may be ready 
to recite properly.” 

If an entire class or school should be called to write, a much 
greater variety of sentences would be obtained,—but the 
above will be sufficient to illustrate our meaning. And we 
may add that the older pupils in our schools may be required 
to write such sentences daily without interfering with their 
regular lesson. Of course the teacher should make a judicious 
selection of words,—commencing with two or three and 
gradually increasing the number to ten or more. 

Another exercise, which will prove valuable in the same 
direction, is that of transposing, For example let us take a 
line from a stanza of Gray’s Elegy, and see the different 
ways in which the words may be arranged without affecting 
the significa ion :— 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 

he plowman plods his weary way homeward. 

Homeward the weary plowman plods his way. 

The weary plowman plods his homeward way. 

The weary plowman homeward plods bis way. 

His weary way homeward the plowman plods. 

Homeward the plowman plods his weary way. 

His weary way the plowman plods homeward. 

His weary way the plowman homeward plods. 

Ilis homeward way the weary plowman plods. 

His homeward way plods the weary plowman. 

In our next we shall offer other hints with a view to inci- 
ting more interest in the subject under consideration. 


THE TEACHER. 

A TEACHER should be a pleasant companion. A teacher’s 
success in his profession depends very greatly upon his social 
qualities. All incentives to study on the part of pupils do 
not arise from an interest in study. There are other influen- 
ces promotive of good order in a school than those which 
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arise froin the enactment of strict regulations. Among the 
most eflective of these is regard for the teacher; and this re- 
gard he can never secure unless he proves himself a pleasant 
companion. During intervals of relaxation, the teacher en- 
joys opportunities of conversing with his pupils; and these 
opportunities may be improved in a manner highly advanta- 
geons to the interests of the school. At such times, the 
teacher can converse without reserve, can make his pupils 
feel at home in his company or even to prize highly his soci- 
ety. In the presence of his pupils, a teacher should be polite, 
agreeable, kind, communicative, even mirthful, bat never 
trifling or undignified. A teacher may talk freely with his 
pupils, play and joke with them, and yet preserve their high- 
est respect; and such a teacher will be able to impart instruc- 
tion much more effectively than another who is distant, for- 
mal, and unsocial. Even when in the discharge of official 
duties, a teacher should show himself g nial in disposition, 
frank in manner, and always willing to sacrifice his comfort 
for his pupil’s interests. Requests may be refused, and faults 
punished, without leaving an impression of unkindness. 

A teacher should be a warm friend. Between sociability 
and friendship there is a difference. A teacher should not 
only be a pleasant companion, but a warm friend. No one 
can teach well who does not love those whom he instruets. 
The instincts of children guide them correctly in choosing 
friends. ‘To some persons they are at once attracted, and 
from others they shrink away. It is by those with whom 
they sympathize that they can be best taught. The love of 
children is easily gained by those who love them; but in the 
school, as everywhere else, “ Love, aud love only, is the loan 
for love.” A child will not learn much from a teacher whom 
he does not love, and what he does learn is of little value. 
Under such circumstances, intellectual growth is unhealthy, 
and moral growth is impossible. A friend is one who is de- 
voted to another, who regards his interests with as much 
solicitude as his own, who will protect and defend him, whose 
voice cheers him in prosperity and whose hand gives him help 
in adversity. All this a teacher should be to his pupils. May 
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the day soon come when what was said of a good teacher 


can be said of all teachers,—that 
“He, where’er he taught, 
Put so much of his heart into his act, 
That his example had a magnet’s force, 
And all were swift to follow whom all loved.” 

A teacher should be a good man. The same obligation 
rests upon all men to be good for their own sakes; but the 
position of some renders their example more influential for 
good or evil than that of others. The teacher’s example is 
all-powerful, as he is surrounded by the young, who are at 
once unsuspecting and imitative. Who deliberately could 
do aught to harm the moral nature of an innocent child? 
The ruined picture of an artist may be repainted, a broken 
statue may be resculptured, subsequent legislation may correct 
the statesmen’s errors, a supreme court may right the wrong 
committed in an inferior one, the death of the body can but 
follow the worst of a physician’s blunders, mature minds may 
counteract the poison of false preaching; but what power is 
there to reproduce purity in a mind that bad teaching has 
corrupted? What legislation can be provided to correct the 
teacher’s mistakes? [low much more to be lamented is the 
death of the soul than the death of the body! [low much 
worse his conduct, even, who leads astray innocent, confiding 
children, than his the influence of whose bad example and 
false doctrine can be neutralized by the mature intellects and 
settled convictions of full grown men! The teacher should 
be a model man,—model in manners, a model in scholarship, 
a model in virtue. Christianity should find in him that union 
of faith and works which ever characterizes its truest follow- 
ers. Remember, teacher,— 


“Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 

Another’s soul wouldst reach. « 
It needs the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 






























In Memoriam. 


“Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.”— Wickersham. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Amoné those in attendence on the exercises of the State Teachers’ 
Association in New London,—was Miss Lucy C. Harris,—a grad- 
uate of the Young Ladies High School of that city, and a young lady 
of great promise. “She was a constant attendant upon the meetings, 
expressing the highest degree of interest in them all. Indeed she 
was unusually enthusiastic in her encomiums upon each exercise. Nor 
was it mere idle enjoyment :—she was storing away in her mind, 
practical lessons in the department of life, towards which she had been 
steadfastly aiming from early childhood—namely that of teaching: 
She returned from the last lecture, Friday evening, to lie down, as it 
were, upon the bed of death. She died on the next Tuesday.” 

The following lines were written by a member of the school of 
which Miss Harris was a graduate. 

So still, still and silent! 

The dear, dear loved one gone,— 
O, God, be pitiful, 

And help us not to mourn. 


The poor, white hands, so cold! 
So calm and sweet her rest— 

Oh! no, we’ll murmur not— 
God knoweth what is best. 





So pure 
Like sunlight from on high. 


so pure—her life 


The golden orb hath set-— 
Its rays can never die. 
We would not call her back 
From those wide realms of light, 
Where anguish never comes, 
Nor shadow of a night. 





Senge 











rere 
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Help us, Father, to bow, 
Without one bitter cry, 

And learn in what sweet peace, 
A lamb of Christ can die. 


Sleep darling, on His breast, 
No pain nor anguish know, 
We could not keep away, 
In life, the shade of woe. 
But there, no mournful dream 
Shall break that peaceful sleep : 
No shadow o’er her brow, 
Shall ever darkly creep. 


One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to us o’er and o’er— 

That we shall join her there— 
She’s only gone before. 





A “TEASE” CURED. 
CHARACTERS; CARRIE, BELLA, AuGusTA, MARY, AND SUSIE. 


(All but Susie come in, bow to the audience, and group themselves on 
the platform. Chairs, books, paper, and an arithmetic in the room-) 


Carrie—I’m almost sorry, girls, but Mother says it is so 
warm we had hetter not go out doors till after tea. Then it 
will be cool, and we'll have a grand time. She says we had 
better stay in here and keep quiet. 

Augusta—That will do just as well, my Mother told me 
not to run about in the sun, and you know we’ve all brought 
our work. 

Mary—Im glad of it, for ’'ve got to hem both sides of this 
pocket-handkerchief, and I hate to sew when other folks 
are playing around and having a good time. 

Bella—I don’t see but your Mother’s plan suits us all, 
Carrie. 

Carrie—Well, then, let’s sit down. (They sit down and 
take out their work.) 
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Augusta—1 wonder why Susie don’t come; she said she 
would. 

Mary—t1 don’t care whether she comes or not; we shall 
have a great deal better time without her. 

Bella—Why, Mary! Im sure Susie is a real nice girl, I 
like her first-rate, and she is the best to lead in games of all 
the girls in our school. 

Mary—Of course you like her 
and I know she’s a good leader in games, and she’s real good- 
natured too, and a good scholar, and forty other good things 
for all I know, but that don’t hinder her from being a great 





you always like everybody, 


tease. 

Augusta—I know it. You can’t have a minute’s peace 
near her. One great reason why I had my hair cut off last 
week was because she used to put slate-pencils, and pieces of 
white paper, and all sorts of trash into my net, to say noth- 
ing about pulling it off once a day. The rest of you don’t 
know so much about her as I do, she sits right behind me in 
school. 

Carrie—Well, I'd about as soon sit in front of her, as to 
sit with her, as Ido. She bothers my life almost out of me. 

Bella—Oh, no, Carrie. 

Carrie—She does too, Bella. The rest of us can’t take 
things so quietly as you can, and for my part, I think she’s a 
real tease. 

Mary—Oh, girls! I’ve got a splendid plan. Let’s all 
tease her this afternoon, and see how she likes it. We'll pay 
her up. 

Augusta—So I say. Id like to. She made me tear my 
new muslin dress only yesterday putting her foot on it just 
as I was getting up to go to the Dictionary. I was so pro- 
voked I turned round and whispered to her, and the teacher 
saw me andI gotacheck. It was the first one I had had this 





month. 
Bella—You ought not to have whispered if you were 


vexed. 
Augusta—Oh, I know that. I wasn’t saying but what I 


deserved it, only 1 think she ought to have had two, and— 
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Mary—There, that will do. Susie’s coming now. Shall 
we give her a chance to see how she likes her own game ? 
Will you all help? Say quick, all of you. 

Augusta—I will. 

Carrie—I can’t do much, for Mother wouldn’t let me be 
rude to anybody who had come to see me, but I won’t spoil 
the fun. 

Bella—I shan’t, but I'll keep still, if you’ll promise to stop 
just as soon as she seems to feel hurt about it. Susie’s real 
good-natured, but I don’t think she could stand as much 
teasing as she gives to others. 

Mary—Y es, yes, we'll stop when she begins to show signs 
of repentance. 

Augusta—Hush, hush. (Enter Susie. Goes towards 
Carrie. ) 

Susie—Good afternoon, Carrie, I couldn’t come any ear- 
lier because (falls over ary’s foot. To Mary.) I'll pay 
you for that. 

Mary—1 don’t doubt you will. 

Bella—Come and sit here by me, Susie. 

Susie—Certainly, if there are no feet in the way. (Goes, 
—Augusta pulls away the chair, and Susie falls.) 

Susie—Well, I think you are very cordial this afternoon. 

Carrie—Mother said we must stay in the house till tea. 
time, Susie, because it is so warm, so we all came in here. 

Susie—It’s very pleasant here, more so than it would be 
out of doors in the sun. I suppose I must work too, to be 
in the fashion, you all look so industrious. 

Augusta—Let me look at your work, Susie. (Goes be- 
hind her and ties her apron-strings to the chair.) 

Mary—(Puts a pin in the crown of Susie’s hat.) Susie, 
don’t this rough straw hurt your head ? 

Susie—No. 

Mary—Why, 1 should think it would. Come and put it 
on and let me see. (Susie rises to go, but is held by her 
apron-strings. ) 

Bella—Sit down, Susie, and I'll untie them. 

Susie—Well, Augusta, seems to me you’re feeling pretty 
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mischievous to-day. (To Mary.) Now I'll start again. 
(Takes up the hat and putsiton. The pin in the crown 
pricks her.) Why! how silly you all are! (Pettishly.) 

Augusta—Oh! girls! Ihad almost forgotten! Wouldn’t 
this be a good time to study out some of those hard exam- 
ples in Long Division in Monday’s lesson? Carrie has got 
plenty of paper, and her arithmetic is here, and we’ve all got 
our pencils. 

Several Voices—* Oh! yes!”—* That’s a good idea.”— 
“ Let’s do so.” [Carrie gets them paper and something to 
write on and brings her arithmetic. They sit down, Carrie 
reads an example, and all work silently for a moment. ] 

Susie—What ought the answer to be, Carrie? Mine’s 
done. [Carrie reads the answer wrong.] Then I’ve made 
a mistake. [Bends over her paper again, while Carrie shows 
the right answer to the other girls.] I can’t find any mis- 
take. I believe you’re cheating, Carrie,—give me the book. 
[Lays down her pencil and paper and goes to look. Carrie 
shuts the book and hands it to her bottom-side up.] Now 
you’ve lost the place. I think you’re too bad. I don’t see 
what I’ve done to make you all treat me so. 

Bella—[Aside.] Girls, stop now, please do. 

Augusta—Hush, Bella. 

[While Susie is looking, Mary takes Susie’s example and 
erases the answer, Augusta hides her pencil and hat, and 
Carrie puts her hand in Susie’s pocket and takes out the 
pocket-handkerchief. ] 

Susie—There, I believe that’s the very answer I had! 
[Goes to look and finds her answer gone.] Now that’s too 
bad. Girls, what does this all mean? Well, I can do it 
again. [Looks for her pencil.] Where’s my pencil? Some- 
body has got that. Carrie, ’m going home—I don’t want 
to stay where you all seem to like to trouble me. Where’s 
my hat? If that hasn’t gone too! [Sits down and puts 
her hands over her face. Puts her hand in her pocket for 
her handkerchief.] My handkerchief, too ! 

Bella—Girls, mayn’t I tell her ? 


’ 
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Mary—Tli tell her. It’s only the way you serve us every 
day, Susie. 

Bella—Hush, Mary, you have gone too far. [To Susie. ] 
The girls wanted to give you a lesson about your habit of 
teasing. We all think it a pity that so pleasant a girl should 
have so troublesome a fault, and we took this way to cure 
you, but I think we have done wrong. We ought not to 
have teased you so much. 

Susie—What do you mean? Do JI do such disagreeable 
things? Do I, Bella? 

Bella—Sometimes, Susie. 

Susie—Then why didn’t some of you tell me? I never 
knew I made you feel so badly—I only meant it for fun. 

Mary—Didu’t you know you did what we didn’t like ? 

Susie—Yes, but I didn’t think much about it anyway, 
then, but I do now, and unless I forget, ll never tease any- 
body again, and if any of you see me do it, just remind me, 
won't you? I shan’t be vexed, for I don’t believe it’s one of 
my faults to get angry, if 1 am a tease. 

Bella—That’s right, Susie. 

Augusta—W ell, if Susie is so ready to leave off her habit 
we ought to be willing to join her, and I am sure we won’t 
tease her any more. 

Mary—Ne, indeed. Bella says we have done wrong, and 
I guess we have, but I can’t feel very sorry for anything that 
has cured such a nice girl as Susie is of such a fault, though 
I do wish we had stopped a little sooner. 

Carrie—So do I, Mary, but never mind that now. I hear 
Mother coming to call us to tea, and before we go let’s all 
promise never to be guilty of teasing one another again, even 
for fun. 

Ali—[In concert.] No, we never will. 


HOW NOT TO HAVE A GOOD SCHOOL. 


For several years we have sought, with some diligence, to 
learn the essential elements and conditions of a good school, 


Vou. XIT. 2 
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and occasionally our observations on this point have been 
written out for the pages of this journal. As there seems to 
be a very numerous class, if not a majority, who have not 
adopted the views from time to time set forth, it is presumed 
that such would be more interested in hearing something on 
the other side of the question. We now, for the first time, 
offer a few hints to this class of our fellow-citizens. 

You are now about to organize the winter schoo] for your 
district. You will, first, not allow yourselves for a moment, 
nor allow others, if you can help it, to think of a school of 
any unusual grade of merit. Do not think of trying to go 
beyond the old land-marks. It will only cost you trouble 
and vexation of spirit, and worse still, under the plea of prog- 
ress, some change will find its way into the school that may 
cost the district from tweuty-five cents to a dollar and a half 
more than the statute requires to be expended. Among so 
many radical and novel things that may be proposed, it is 
difficult here to say what may be most dangerous. But, in 
general, oppose everything that you have not had thirty years 
in your district, and you will be making a right start. 

Second, never spend any time nor waste any money in 
looking after teachers. Let them come to you. Let your 
neighboring districts do the foolish work of seeking teachers. 
They are almost sure to have to pay for it. What are left 
can be hired cheaper. Besides, | am certain that your dis- 
trict is a very backward one and only needs a cheap teacher. 
If a child is very sick, you know almost any sort of a doctor 
will do. It could not take much medicine anyway, at such 
atime. And this cheap teacher is just the man you want to 
keep your district backward and bright as the storm-cloud at 
midnight, and so prepare the way for other cheap teachers. 
Be sure to wait for the teacher to come to you. 

Third, after the teacher is fairly engaged at the lowest 
possible figure, and the time is definitely fixed for him to be- 
gin and end his work, give yourself no further concern about 
him or the school. He doubtless holds a certificate from the 
County Examiners of fitness for his work, and that is enough 
for you to know. Only be particular that he “keeps full 
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time.” Don’t let him cheat you out of Thanksgiving-day, 
or Christmas, or every-other Saturday. See well to that. 

Fourth, if you hear of any tendency to rebellion among 
the larger boys, don’t interfere by any means. Especially do 
not favor any measures of coercion; it might chafe and de- 
press the spirit of manliness among the boys. Besides, it is 
impossible to subjugate such chaps, and you will only get 
yourself into difficulty with them and your neighbors if you 
attempt it. If the boys begin a disturbance, just let your 
teacher “exhaust the resources of” schoolmastership, and if 
the turbulent spirits are not then amiable and gentle and 
reasonable, “let the consequences be with them.” 

Fifth, if your teacher, in spite of all probabilities against 
it, should complain of diversities of text-books or loose man- 
agement on the part of the district, none of which can be 
helped, of course, treat all such fault-finding with indifference, 
if not with contempt. 

Sixth, there is now, I warn you, a strong disposition in 
many townships and districts to have separate schools for 
young children. It is clain.ed that little children are happier, 
better taught and more cheaply instructed in schools by them- 
selves, and that the older children are more thoroughly and 
rapidly advanced by this change. Combat this heresy every- 
where, and with all your might. Can not everybody see, 
without reasoning, that two schools must cost more than 
one? Urge people who must be trying experiments, to turn 
their attention to patent rights, or improved swine—some- 
thing of a practical character. 

Much more might be added, but a little advice at once 
and that well remembered, may be better for those for whom 
it is written. Ohio Educational Monthly. 

Sanpusky, Nov., 1864. 





MISCELLANY. 

“ Buus Hen’s Cuicxens.”— We have long known that the 
people of “ Little Delaware” were called “ Blue Hen’s Chick- 
ens,” but could not tell why. Rev. Dr. Combe, of Philadel- 
phia, a native of Delaware, furnishes the explanation, as fol- 
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lows :—In the olden time there was in that State a breed of 
fighting cocks noted for their pluck and endurance. They 
never knew when they were whipped, but would fight on as 
long as there was a feather left. The only account of the 
origin of this breed was, that they originally sprung from a 
blue hen. In the Revolutionary war, Delaware furnished a 
regiment of soldiers, which, in numerous marches and battles, 
became distinguished for persistent bravery. On this account 
they came to be called the “Blue Hen’s Chickens.” ‘The 
name thus becoming an honorable one, was afterwards as- 
sumed by the people of the state. . 


Money—-Wuy catLep Sreruinc ?—Because in the time 
of Richard I. money coined in the east part of Germany, 
came in special request in England on account of its purity, 
and was called Easterling money, as all the inhabitants of 
those parts were called Easterlings; and soon after some of 
the people skilled in coining were sent for to London to bring 
the coin to perfection, which was soon called Sterling from 
Easterling. 


Tue Furvure or Dutt Boys.—Parents and teachers should 
never despair, because children give little promise of emi- 
nence in early life: 

Douglass Jerrold was considered a dull boy; at nine years 
old he could scarcely read. Goldsmith was a very unprom- 
ising boy. Dryden, Swift and Gibbon, in their earliest pieces 
did not show any talent. The mother of Sheriden, her- 
self a literary woman, pronounced him to be the dullest and 
most hopeless of her sons. ‘The father of Barrow is said to 
have exclaimed: “If it please God to take away any of my 
children, I hope it will be Isaac.’ The injudicious parent 
regarded the lad as a miracle of stupidity, but he afterwards 
proved the glory of his family. 


Trirtes.— Nothing is a trifle which is displeasing to our 
friend. If every body thought so, and acted upon the 
thought, there would not so often arise that dull, bad weath- 
er, those cloudy feelings, those little bitter disagreeables, by 
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which married people, brothers and sisters, parents and chil- 
dren, by degress embitter one another’s lives, and which cre- 
ate altogether that grey, heavy, oppressive cloud, discomfort. 
By the side of the above motto, we should inscribe on the 
tablets of home, “ Nothing is insignificant which gives pleasure 
to our friend.” Because from this arises that bright, sum- 

mer-mild atmosphere in the house which is called comfort. 
Selected. 


Tue Work or Tue Teacher.—Many a teacher of excel- 
lent scholarship, and of good ability to control a school, who 
can manage any unruly boy, fails to win success in teaching, 
simply from a want of benevolence, of interest in his pupils. 
He always maintains the attitude of a master. He governs 
well, but he fails to win any kindly interest, to draw from his 
pupils any token of their love. He drives but be cannot 
lead. Discipline must be maintained in school. Whenever 
a bad boy refuses to obey, he must be compelled to obey. 
He must obey. He must submit. But this exercise of the 
master’s authority, to be successful, must be but rarely exer- 
cised. 

A boy can never be changed from a bad boy to a good boy 
by a daily flogging. He may be punished once or twice, but 
there must be some potent accompaniment of this punish- 
ment, some power of the teacher beside the rod, to change 
his temper and his spirit from the rebellious boy to the tract- 
able youth, who loves his books, and is ambitious of success 
in life. It is the teacher’s main work to infuse a spirit, an 
ambition, a desire for success into the minds of his pupils. 
He is to wake up the sleepy faculties, to arouse the dormant 
energies, to control and curb the lower faculties by stimula- 
ting and bringing into exercise the higher qualities of the 
mind and soul. He is a trainer of souls. He calls into ex- 
ercise immortal faculties. He develops man.— W. A. Mowry 
Supt. Schools, Cranston, R. I. 
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For the Common School Journal. 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 


Srupy should have in view two objects, discipline and the 
acquisition of knowledge. By discipline we mean that de- 
velopment and training of the faculties of the mind that will 
enable them to act in harmony and on any desired subject. 
The well disciplined mind will be obedient to the will. It 
can be concentrated and made to work with great energy and 
efficiency. Thoughts that are foreign to the subject we wish 
to consider, can be ruled out and the mind can be kept stead- 
ily and firmly to its purpose. Without such discipline no 
great and important results can be attained. It is essential 
to broad and comprehensive views on any subject. It is the 
grand element of success with all those who sway the desti- 
nies of the world by the intellectual vigor or moral grandeur 
of their discoveries and teachings. Without it La Verrier 
could not measure the heavens with his mathematics, or 
Agassiz read the earth’s primeval history from the rocks. 
The vast generalizations of science can be attained by no 
other power. Compared with this the mere acquisition of 
facts is insignificant, The true object of education is to train 
the mind to grasp principles, to take the facts and reveal the 
principle that is at the foundation. 

It then becomes a question of much importance to all 
teachers and educators, how this discipline can be acquired. 
Here at once is suggested the idea that the teacher should 
understand somewhat of the philosophy of the mind and the 
order in which the faculties are unfolded. It is not my pur- 
pose to attempt to trace the order of mental development, 
but to call attention to the necessity of more earnest efforts 
on the part of teachers for securing better discipline among 
their pupils. Many seem to act as if their highest idea of 
education was storing the mind with facts. The very idea 
connected with the term education shows that it is not a stor- 
ing, but a drawing out, a developing process. Hence every 
pupil should be early taught to think for himself and, as soon 
as may be, independently of books. He should be taught» 
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as early as possible, to draw conclusions from simple facts. 
Here seems to be the principal use of the study of mathe- 
matics. Itis disciplinary in character. Simple combinations 
in arithmetic can be easily comprehended. ‘There seems to 
be nothing in the whole range of common school studies so 
well fitted for purposes of discipline as the study of mental 
arithmetic. It can be early commenced and should be stud- 
ied with extreme care for a long time. Great pains should 
be taken by the teacher to have the child see the correctpess 
of the conclusions and comprehend every step in the process. 
If great care is not taken there will be a tendency on the 
part of the child to depend upon memory, particularly when 
problems are explained to them by the teacher or members of 
the class. This can be corrected by the faithful teacher in 
many ways. In every departmeut the developing process 
should be kept steadily in view and then the mental growth 
of the child will be healthy, vigorous and permanent. 
= & FP. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Orrice oF SurERINTENDENT OF Common Scuoo .s, } 
New Bairain, Dec. 26, 1864. j 
To Actinec Scuoo. Visitors: 

Gentlemen.—Repeated applications for blank forms for 
the January enumeration have been made at this office dur- 
ing the last two months, and as far as practicable, blanks 
have been procured and sent as requested. 

These forms however are not issued regularly from this 
office, but are sent out by the Comptroller, at such time, and 
in such a way as he deems best. If not received, applita- 
tion for the number wanted should be made directly to the 
Comptroller’s office and they will be forwarded. 

The district committee should make a return of the nun- 
ber of children enumerated to the school visitors on or before 
the twentieth day of January. In case of the absence or 
inability of the district committee to make the enumeration 
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and return, they should be made by the clerk. If the com- 
mittee and clerk both omit to make the return at the specified 
time, it should be made by one of the school visitors who is 
by law entitled to receive five cents for each child enumera- 
ted by him. 

DAVID N. CAMP, 


Superintendent of Common Schools. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Mitrorp. The Institute for New Haven county was held at this 
place during the first week in December. It was a very pleasant 
oceasion. Dr. Lowell Mason, the eminent music teacher and author, 
was present and added very greatly to the pleasure and profit of the 
teachers and others in attendance. The kind and earnest manner of 
the good man will never be forgotten by those who were privileged 
to see and hear him. The Rev. B. G. Northrop, of Mass., was also 
present during the week and gave many excellent lessons. The eve- 
ning lectures were by Hon. D. N. Camp, Rev. B. G. Northrop, Hon, 
Francis Gillette and Charles Northend. 

The School Visitors of Milford and Many of the teachers took an 
active interest in the objects of the Institute. To Messrs. Pinneo and 
Smith of the B.ard of Visitors and Mr. Peck of the High School, 
special thanks are due. 


Winstep. We are glad to learn that a graded school is in suc- 
cessful operation in the West Village under the charge of Mr. JoHNn 
F. Pecx,—late of Evie, Penn. Mr Peck has had an experience of 
several years and labors with much enthusiasm. We hope soon to 
see a school house in Winsted which will be a credit and an ornament 
to the place. Thus far the educational interests of this enterprising 
village have not kept pace with its progress in other matters. We 
trust that Mr. Peck, with his good co working committee, will make 
school affairs advance in the right direction. 


Bripgerort. M. John S. Gaffrey, formerly a successful teacher 
in Hartford, has been appointed principal of Golden Hill school. He 
is a well qualified and earnest teacher. Mr. Calvin B. McLean is 
principal of the Union sch ol and Mr. A. Wilson of the school in 
East Bridgeport. We believe all are prospering in their work. 
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Mr. Strong, for many years at the head of the Union school, has 
now a very flourishing private school, and his labors are well appre- 
ciated. 


Seymour. We are glad to learn that the friends of Education in 
this place, have decided to establish a school of a higher grade. The 
school is to be opened about the middle of this month, and we under- 
stand that a competent teacher has been engaged. 


East Hartrorp. D. P. Corbin, A. M., late of Willimantic, has 
entered upon his duties as principal of the High school at this place 
and we learn that he is doing well. He is a worthy man and a good 
teacher and we are glad to hear that his services are appreciated. 


Iutinors. We rejoice in learning that the Hon. Newton Bateman 
has been elected to the office of State Superintendent of schools, an 
office which he filled with signal ability a few years ago. Mr Bate- 
man’s reports were characterized by an unusual amount of common 
sense and practical wisdom. We congratulate the friends of Educa- 
tion in Illinois in the election of one so eminently qualified to preside 
over the school interests of the state. 


MaryLanp. The new constitution of this state provides for the 
appointment of a Superintendént of public instruction, who shall, 
during the first thirty days of the session of the General Assembly, 
report a bill for “a uniform system of free public schools.” It also 
provides for a State Board of Education and County Superintendents, 
requires six months of schools annually and creates a permanent fund 
of six million dollars for school purposes, besides providing for taxa- 
tion for the support of schools. A School Journal has also been 
commenced. 

We had the pleasure of a brief interview with the Rev. L. Von 
Bokkelen, the newly appointed Superintendent,—a gentleman full of 
devotion to the work entrusted to him. We wish him abundant success 
in his highly responsible and arduous labors. 


InpDIANA. We rejoice in learning that our friend, Prof. G. W. 
Hoss, has been elected State Superintendent of Schools for the next 
two years. Prof. Hoss graduated from college in 1850 and since 
that time he has with great assiduity devoted himself to educational 
work and has shown himself a most earnest and judicious friend of 
schools. As Editor of the State School Journal, he has rendered very 
valuable service to the cause. We believe he will prove to be “the 
right man in the right place” and we congratulate the friends of 
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schools in his election. May his efforts prove a blessing indeed to 
the cause of popular education. 


Catirornia. The cause of education in the “golden state” are 
in a flourishing condition. The Hon. John Swett is Supt. of public 
instruction and devotes himself with much zeal and efficiency to his 
work. He is also one of the Editors of the “ California Teacher,” ; 
a well conducted monthly. About one hundred and twenty teachers 
are employed in the public schools of San Francisco. The salaries 
of male teachers range from $1500 to $2400 and of female teachers 
from $700 to $1000, payable in gold. Board varies from $30 to $40 
per month. 


Pror. Stttiman. This eminent scholar and good man died at his 
home, in New Haven, on the 24th of Nov., in the 86th year of his 
age. He was born at Trumbull, in this state, graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1796, and filled the Professorship of Chemistry from 1804 
until 1853. His life has been eminently useful and his death is a 
public calamity. 

3ENJ. GREENLEAF,—familiarly know among teachers as “ Father 
Greenleaf,” died at Bradford, in November, at the age of 78 years. 
He was for twenty years principal of Bradford Academy, where he 
fitted many youth for college. He is favorably and extensively known 
as the author of a series of mathematical works. He was, for many 
years, a constant and interested attendant upon Educational coventions 
in which he usvally took an active part. Father Greenleaf will long 
live in the memories of the teachers of New England. 

Wma. D. Swan, for many years an active and successful teacher in 
the schools of Boston, died at Dorchester Nov. 2d, aged 54 years. 
Mr. Swan was a man of unusual activity and enterprise. As an au- 
thor and bookseller, he was extensively known during the last fifteen 
years. 

Norma Scuoou.* The winter term of this institution has com- 
menced with eighty-three scholars. The general appearance of the 
pupils is said to compare very favorably with that of previous terms. 

To every subscriber who will send us one new name and a dol- 
lar, we will send, postage paid, a copy of “Smart’s Manual of Free 
Gymnastics.” 

a> “One who is trying,” is in type and will appear in our next. 

THe JouRNAL. In our last we made a special request that all who 
did not wish the journal for 1865, would make it known previous to 
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Dec. 25th. We are happy to state that the number who discontinue 
is very small and we feel encouraged to believe that we shall receive 
a fair support during the year upon which we are just entering. 

Many of our friends have made a special effort to increase the circu- 
lation. The principal of one of the best graded schools in the state, 
or in New England, sends us twenty names including his own and 
those of his entire corps of teachers. We need not say that this is 
substantial aid and encouragement. 

A few say that they borrow the Journal of a neighbor and so they 
do not wish to subscribe. low many such would be required to sup- 
port a journal ? 

We shall publish no list of Associate Editors or Contributors but 
will, at the end of the year, give the names of those who have con- 
tributed to our pages. 

We most respectfully solicit communications and items from teach- 
ers and friends of Education, for our pages. So far as may be, we 
would like to have these brief and practical. Will not teachers give 
us their methods of teaching and hints on school management ? 

The Journal will be very much what the teachers of the state may 
decide to have it. No one person alone can make such a Journal what 
it ought to be, but if all teachers will feel an interest that will lead 
them to take the Journal, and occasionally contribute for its pages, it 
may be a medium of much good. Teachers and fellow-laborers shall 
we have your encouragement and aid? 

{We shall occasionally,—perhaps monthly, publish a dialogue 
adapted to school use. Many teachers wish to get new ones for their 
pupils. A very good one will be found in this number. In this con- 
nection we would repeat a suggestion made by Gen. Williams at the 
state meeting. It was that teachers should encourage their pupils to 
take a copy of the Journal for the use of the schools. Ask them to 
contribute afew cents each for this purpose, with the understanding 
that a copy of the Journal shall come to them monthly. Who will 
try it? 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Progressive Firtu or E.ocutionary REAvER; for the use of schools and 
Academies; in which the principles of Elocution are illustrated by reading 
exercises in connection with the rules; and followed by a variety of appro- 
priate selections for reading and declamation, with biographical and explan- 
atory notes. By Salem Town, LL. D., and Nelson M. Holbrook, A. M. 
i2mo. 60Spp. Boston: Oliver Ellsworth. 

We have examined this book with more than ordinary interest, and we are 


highly pleased with the general plan and execution. The proper use of this 
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work can hardly fail to produce good readers or speakers. Each rule or prin- 

ciple is followed by a sufficient number of well chosen exercises and lessons for 

practice in fixing the same, We have no hesitation in commending it as one 
of the very best books now before the public. It is well printed and substan- 
tially bound. 

An Exocutionary Manual, consisting of choice selections from English and 
American authors, —designed for the higher classes in schools and seminaries, 
and for private and social reading. By Hiram Corson, A.M. Philadelphia: 
Charles Desilver. 

This is a beautifully printed 12mo of 432pp., filled with a good variety of 
choice selections, and well adapted to the purposes for which it was prepared 
by the author. 

A Written ARITHMETIC FoR Common AND Hi@uer Scuoozs; to which is adapted 
a complete system of Reviews, in the form of Dictation Exercises. By G. 
A. Walton, Boston: Brewer & Tileston. 

We may safely class this among the best arithmetics now before the public. 
We know Mr, Walton to be fully competent to make a good book, and we be- 
lieve he has made one. The publishers have well done their part and the book 
presents an attractive appearance. 

PERIODICALS. 

Tne Atiantic Montuty for January is an exceedingly interesting one. 
Among the articles are,—‘ Between Europe and Asia;” “My Autumn Walk ;” 
‘¢ Fire-Sisters Court at Christmas Tide;” ‘*Ice and Esquimaux;” ‘ Kallund- 
borg Church ;” “ George Cruikshank in Mexico;” ‘ Leaves from an Officers 
Journal;” “The American Metropolis ;” &c., &c. 

We will send the Atlantic and our Journal to any address for $4. 

Tue Eciectic Magazine. On another page will be found the prospectus of 
this well known and popular magazine. We will send it with our Journal for 
$5. 

** Our Youne Forks.” This is the title of a new magazine for the young. 
The first number is a capital one, and will find many a reader among those 
who have passed their “ teens.” The subscription price is $2.00, We will send 
it with our Journal for $2.60, 

Harrer’s Montruty ano Weexty Magazines are too well known to need any 


words of commendation. We will send either of them with our Journal for 
$4.25, 
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